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type was that the rents were too high for men ISS<L
not in good and constant employment to pay* It
was, however, a great step in advance that both
political parties, and many persons who belonged
to neither party, were, after many years of neglect,
at last taking up the matter in earnest An
exceedingly able book called Progress and Poverty 9
by Henry George, an American Socialist, was
also useful, not so much for the soundness of its
conclusions, or the practicability of the "single
tax " which it proposed, as for the emphasis which
it laid upon urgent social problems demanding a
speedy solution. Various agencies were at work
in the direction of social reform, from sanitary
dwellings to street drinking-fountains, promoted
by Lord Brabazon,1 a pupil of Lord Shaftesbury.
Toynbee Hall, a settlement of Oxford men in the
East of London, was founded in memory of a
brilliant enthusiast, who died prematurely just as
he had completed his career at Balliol. First in
a series of efforts to promote the sympathy and
union of classes, Toynbee Hall did something to
link by bonds of friendship what Disraeli called
the "two nations" of rich and poor. The first
head of it was Samuel Barnett, Vicar of St. Jude's,
Whitechapel, who possessed the faculty of inspiring
others with his own zeal for social amelioration.
Mr. Barnett had before his eyes, he said, "an
Ireland in England, people paying three or four
shillings a week for rooms smaller than Irish cabins,
without the pure air of the Irish hillside, and with
vice which adds depth to squalor."2 Such men do
more than Parliament, and yet there was much
that Parliament could do. Overcrowding, and
defective water-supply, especially in London, were
the principal evils which called for a cure. Sir

1 Afterwards Earl of Meatk
2 See Nineteenth Oentury, Feb. 1884.